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Christmas Indeed 

in their own hands, prematurely but with spontaneous rap- 
ture, the celebration of the end of the war, one truth was 
borne in upon me through the paper snow-storm, the gaudy 
improvised processions, the chorus of laughter and tooting 
and yells, the flicker and flutter of ten million flags of the 
many allied nations — all that wild irresistible drama of joy 
— the truth that we, e pluribus unum, are already a union 
of many races, that we have slipped far away from the Puri- 
tan tradition, from the Anglo-Saxon genealogical tree; and 
that there is no reason why we should not become as freely 
and multitudinously expressive as a forest of many kinds 
of trees shaking their innumerable leaves in the wind. 

H. M. 



TRIBUTE TO JOYCE KILMER 

As friend of an earlier time 

If my tribute is tardy, at least my friendliness is not — 
I am informed of Joyce Kilmer's virtues by at least an 
intimacy of probably ten years' earlier knowledge of his 
charms. I hold him among the quiet lovers of the earth, 
for Joyce without love would not be Joyce. No term 
could have fitted him then better than "dear Joyce," and 
I see no reason for the change even though I did not see 
him for several years before his sudden departure. Joyce 
was dear to anyone who had the qualities of endearment, 
and the understanding. He had the quiet way of being 
genuine. His fervors, as I knew him, were chiefly for 
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poetry then; and if I am not wrong, he enlarged them to 
include the larger, to him at least, aspects of religion. I 
shall want to believe in his then rumored conversion to the 
catholic faith after a reading of The Hound of Heaven, 
because, as I have said, he had the heart to adore and the 
will to worship. He was naturally "there" in his convic- 
tions, and that poem by so great and so genuine a poet 
would certainly have moved him strongly on the way, as 
it is certain to move anyone who has the gift for getting 
poetry — even without the ecstatic uplift, the frantical pur- 
suit involved in the theme. The bravery of Joyce was not 
and could not have been boisterous; it was strong in its 
simplicity and its reality. He had the faith in beauty 
which showed him the way to his heroisms. He was not 
sham ever. Setting aside the whether-or-no of his greatness 
as an artist in poetry, it is safe to assume that he is entirely 
worthy of association among the poets who have died for 
the cause at hand, as well as the many of the good ones 
among the living who are at least devoted, however silently, 
however openly, to the idealism inherent in it. Some may 
speak, and some may act, and some may wish to speak and 
act. Joyce was a simple actor, without affectation, with- 
out histrionic gesture. His acting would be just the 
"doing"; his death proves that. He did what he could 
in an unoffending way. He had intelligence of a fine order 
to contribute, and he (and I do not see how he could have 
changed from the sure indications of our esthetic youth, 
and his younger manhood) had only the wish to fulfil the 
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mission of beauty conferred upon him through talent, and 
it may be real genius; which was the business of heroism. 
His. sense of command could only have been equal to his 
quality to obey. He obeyed the laws of poetry so well in 
their significance, that he must splendidly have shown his 
gifts as soldier for the laws he so ardently wished to 
serve. 

I speak across the years in his behalf as almost boy, for 
though I was then a little older, we were on very common 
terms of friendship, with a very special interest in things 
poetic. He loved the simplest things then, because he was 
himself among them perhaps the simplest; so easy to un- 
derstand for his unmistakable humanisms, both as poet 
and as man. It was the period of The Summer of Love — 
first book I think, and full of first book's ardors and pref- 
erences. I never thought of Joyce as "bright" in the cheap 
sense of sophistication in books. I never even thought of 
him as so "clubby" as the list of names of the societies to 
which he belonged now indicates. I never thought any- 
thing about him really, because there was enough to think 
of him, a warm gentleness, insuperable boyish faith- in things 
worthy of faith, and a gift for the quieter intimacies of 
two or several loving the same thing, which was more 
apt then to be poetry than any other special thing. Being 
the more unobtrusive radical in my esthetic tastes, I never 
really knew just how much we got together in matters of 
art, for I seldom have that kind of factitious relationships 
with anyone. In the sense of association of differences of 
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tastes, I was something essentially on the outside with 
Joyce Kilmer. We respected each other in the manner 
of friends for these probable differences. I never came 
together in the same sets, as an ambitious person. I saw 
him out of hours, so to speak. If I did not care so much 
for his poetic company, it was so slight a difference that I 
never considered it important. I am not of Joyce's camp 
now, poetically speaking, and yet I know the quality to be 
genuine in him, and will leave assertion to those who want 
to stretch claims for dead men. It is for me a sadness, 
the wish to overstate one's case in the hour of sympathy. 
I myself would never say "great" about anyone or any- 
thing until I could be sure of it; but it is easy to say genu- 
ine, because it is true. 

Joyce Kilmer is, I think, just as good as Brooke and 
Seeger one way or the other. These men will live not by 
the wondrous achievement that is claimed for them, but 
by the fixed ardor that was in them for the ideals of 
poetry. It is best to set aside affectations, even in the pres- 
ence of personal privation. And if you knew Joyce Kil- 
mer you would surely say something is missing from our 
so obvious earth. If there is a sure state of heaven and 
a certainty of .continuity in that place, I am willing to 
believe that Joyce is there, just for the cleanliness and 
the sincerity of him. If he prayed, I am sure he prayed; 
as when he smiled or confided there was no mistaking these 
attitudes in him. He had a fine fund of laughter in his 
eyes alone, and made your moment rich with an affluence 
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of genuine warmth. He looked at you, his qualities. My 
addresses to him in person, though they shall never reach 
him in the ways we think we may reach those who are 
endeared to us and who by strange evidences are "not 
here," will somehow strike their note. I am quite on the 
outer circle of this eternal event, geographically speaking, 
but it does not prevent me from raising an old-time voice in 
praise of the first years of knowing Joyce Kilmer, and I 
say "dear Joyce" now to him as I have frequently written 
it to him from the Maine woods where then the Sum- 
mer of Love came as sentimental tribute to a something 
that made us glad to know each other. And so it is, and 
shall remain forever "dear Joyce" for me; not Joyce as 
the latest among heroes, not Joyce as the least or the great- 
est among poets, but simply Joyce, a fine thing living in 
a fine quiet way. 

Dear Joyce, I salute you with a faithful heart. You 
have always held the old place in my perhaps seemingly so 
vague, and some might even say so "vagrant," esteem. I 
do not ever lose or discard essences, Joyce; I retain the 
flavors of those entities that were ever rich to my sense, and 
you are most certainly among them. How fine must be 
the faith in renewals and recoveries! What a brightness 
it would lend to the swift going of such as you, who made 
us somehow fond of them, who knew the deeper shades of 
friendship. The beauties of death and heroism are not for 
the conspicuous alone; they are not merely for men with a 
name. We must confer them upon the multitudes of the 
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nameless, if only that they are men, or boys, with a strange 
and certain feeling in them of an intangible something sub- 
lime in the pursuance of the office or charge entrusted them. 
The singer may sing of such beauties, but the voiceless 
leave no clue, excepting the very certainty of their human- 
isms, and the somehow inevitable pride in sacrifice. They 
are among the many who smiled, the smile that is in itself 
among the deathless victories. Joyce was one who smiled 
for the world, unstintedly; he literally had the heart for 
smiling. It was the cherished inevitability of him as a 
person ; fine, and distinguished in this fineness. It is best 
to remember what we have and not what we lose. If you 
had Joyce however slightly, or however intimately as friend, 
you had a something genuine, and it did not fail of its sure 
yet simple confidence, and you had his presence to remem- 
ber. 

I want to remember you ardently at this hour, dear 
Joyce. A pretty piece of symbolism that you should have 
belonged to the "Rainbow Division" ; surely you should be 
at home in that company with all your ardors and faiths 
to pour. You are, I am certain, captain in it now. 

Marsden Hartley 
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